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INCIDENTAL SCENES AND THE GREEK 

CHORUS 

BY EMILE CAMMAERTS 

Must the incidental scenes in Shakespeare be expurgated from 
an acting version of the plays, or must they be carefully pre- 
served? This question has provoked, from time to time, a good 
deal of controversy among Shakespeare scholars and producers. 
It was contended, on the one side, that the author's dramatic 
technique had not reached perfection, that he was still hampered 
by mediaeval conventions, and that, had he been aware of the prog- 
ress of stage contrivances, he would have written his plays 
differently. On the other side it was argued that Shakespeare 
knew the resources of his art as well as or perhaps even better 
than the more popular stage manager, and that the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries could not be considered, from the point of 
view of the drama, as a benighted period compared with the 
twentieth. Generally speaking, one might say that the conflict 
lay between alteration and scrupulous respect for the original. 
As long as the adapter was content with the suppression of some 
irrelevant and apparently superfluous scenes, or parts of scenes, 
it must be admitted that he had a good case against the scholar, 
who would have "the text and nothing but the text". 

A rapid perusal of the "Irving edition" of Shakespeare's works 
will give the reader a clear idea of the guiding principles of the 
adapter. They are easily discernible : All scenes or parts of scenes 
necessitating a change of scenery, or which do not seem abso- 
lutely essential to the development of the action, fall victims to 
the blue pencil, with the sole exception of the speeches and mono- 
logues uttered by the hero, the stage manager's part being, as far 
as possible, carefully preserved. The introduction of this per- 
sonal element naturally throws the whole scheme out of balance, 
but, on closer examination, it becomes plain that it is not so much 
the starring of the principal character which impresses the reader 
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or the audience unfavorably as the curtailment or suppression of 
all so-called adventitious incidents. From a purely logical 
point of view, these incidents may certainly seem of very small 
importance. In many cases they are not necessary to the plot, 
which is not materially altered through their disappearance. 
But logic is perhaps the weakest point of Shakespeare's art. He 
seems to have written very much as some of our modern artists 
paint, by patches, some scenes being thrown into relief by others 
for no obvious reason, light succeeding to shade and shade to 
light without being necessarily linked together in the ensemble of 
the design. Pursuing this train of thought, one wonders whether 
the incidental scenes which were suppressed with so little respect 
ten years ago do not belong to the play to the same extent as the 
principal scenes which were maintained; whether they do not 
play in the drama of the Renaissance the part of the chorus in the 
Greek tragedy. 

Most arguments used for adapting Shakespeare to the 
modern taste would militate in favor of curtailing the chorus in a 
classical performance. The chorus delays the story; it stops the 
action when it has reached its climax, providing an unexpected 
anti-climax. It is by no means essential to the plot, and often 
appears to be thrown in for no other reason than to fill up an in- 
terval. True, it often prepares and explains the argument, as 
does the first chorus in Agamemnon. True also, it gives the hero or 
heroine an opportunity of venting his feelings. But we are not 
concerned here with the chorus which may, to a certain extent, 
logically justify its existence, but with the chorus which, as hap- 
pens frequently, seems as absolutely independent of the action as 
the incidental scenes of the Renaissance theatre. 

There is an excellent example of what we might call an "adven- 
titious" chorus in the Electro, of Euripides. Orestes and Pylades, 
unrecognized by Electra, have come to her house. Electra, over- 
joyed by the news that her brother is still alive, sends the peasant, 
in whose keeping she has been placed, to seek the old shepherd 
who reared Agamemnon and saved Orestes's life. Some time 
elapses between the peasant's departure and the return of the old 
man who will presently recognize the hero and bring brother and 
sister together. It is essential to the development of the drama 
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that the impression caused by the first meeting should sink into 
the soul of Electra and be at the same time fully realized by the 
audience, before the climax of recognition is reached. The inter- 
val is filled by five strophes sung by the chorus, relating the birth 
of Achilles and the gift to the hero of divine armor by his mother 
Thetis and her sister Nereids. 

At a later stage, in the same tragedy, the chorus sings of the 
theft of the Golden Lamb brought by Pan to Atreus. The king's 
younger brother, Thyestes, with the help of Atreus's wife, stole 
the lamb, which sin caused great perturbation in the heavens : 

'T is a children's tale that old 

Shepherds on far hills have told. 

During this song, Orestes is supposed to succeed or to fail in his 
attempt to avenge his father's death. Electra has dismissed him, 
bidding him to "be a man to-day", and awaits the result of the 
tragic venture, her sword lying across her knees, "for never, though 
they kill me," she declares, "shall they touch my living limbs." 
In a note, Professor Gilbert Murray tells us that these choric 
songs "are markedly what Aristotle calls huP&fona, 'things thrown 
in'." They have no effect on the [action and form little more 
than musical "relief". 

Logically, the thing is absurd. There is no more reason for the 
chorus to remind us of Achilles's birth in the first instance, than 
for recounting the story of the Golden Lamb in the second. 
After Orestes's departure silence would be the only natural atti- 
tude assumed by any crowd in such circumstances. The crowd 
would await intently the first cry announcing the hero's failure or 
victory. Instead of this, we are asked to listen to a half-forgot- 
ten story told by " white-haired folk " in Argos. The song is calm, 
devoid of all passion; no attempt is even made to connect the sin 
of Thyestes with that of Clytemnestra. The poet's only idea 
seems to be to provide some relief to the tenseness of the dramatic 
situation, to show that in the midst of the darkest tragedy light 
and beauty are still shining: 

And Pan who holdeth the keys of the wild, 

Bore it (the lamb) to Atreus's feet: 

His wild reed pipes he blew, 

And the reeds were filled with peace, 

And a joy of singing over him flew, 

Over the fiery fleece. 
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Another striking instance of adventitious chorus may be found 
in (Edipus after the abrupt exit of Jocasta, who rushes to her 
doom, and the entrance of the old shepherd, from whom the king 
later forces evidence of his guilt. (Edipus has just uttered his 
over-confident speech, "Break what break will . . . ", when the 
chorus celebrates their Theban mountain Kitharion, where the 
divine foundling was exposed: 

O mountain of Thebes, a new Theban shall praise thee, 
One born of thy bosom, one nursed at thy springs; 
And the old men shall dance to thy glory, and raise thee 
To worship, O bearer of joy to my kings. 

"This joyous Chorus," writes Professor Gilbert Murray, 
"strikes a curious note. Of course it forms a good contrast 
with what follows, but how can the Elders take such a serenely 
happy view of the discovery that (Edipus is a foundling just after 
they have been alarmed at the exit of Jocasta?" The only 
answer seems to be that dramatic technique requires, at this 
special moment, a note of relief, which must be struck by the 
chorus despite all other considerations. Such behavior, on the 
part of any of the principal characters, would be impossible. It 
is left to the anonymous crowd to show blind irresponsibility. 

It may be objected that these are extreme examples and that, 
as a rule, the choric utterances are more directly connected with 
the story. All choruses are not adventitious. Some, as already 
stated, introduce and explain the main action; others fill the part 
of the faithful attendant. But, when due account is taken of 
these, there remain a number of choric songs whose only purpose 
seems to be to provide a certain relief when the drama approaches 
or reaches its climax, and which are either entirely independent or 
only vaguely connected with the plot. They stand generally in 
complete contrast to the feelings which would be obviously 
inspired by the dramatic situation. Thus, in Antigone, the in- 
vocation to Love after the fierce discussion between Creon and 
Halmon; and, later in the drama, the solemn hymn to Zeus 
following Teiresias's ominous prophecy. In both cases the cho- 
rus, after acting as an attendant to Creon (through their leader), 
create the required diversion, abruptly altering their attitude of 
mind from anxious entreaty to inspired exaltation. 
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Out of the three main tasks of the Greek chorus, two at least 
are fulfilled by the incidental scenes of the Renaissance theatre. 
On the Shakespearean stage it is no longer the chorus which gives 
the reply to the principal character, but some faithful friend, like 
Horatio or Kent, while frequent use is made of the monologue. 
From this point of view, Nerissa, Emilia and Celia may be con- 
nected with the conventional confidente of the French tragedy. 

It would be easy to quote any number of incidental scenes, such 
as the meeting of Duncan and the Sergeant (Macbeth I, 2), and 
the dialogue between Kent and a Gentleman (King Lear III, 1), 
whose obvious task is to introduce and explain the plot. These 
must necessarily be maintained in the stage production or in- 
troduced in another scene in order to preserve the continuity of 
the story. They do not belong to the category of adventitious 
scenes with which we are specially concerned. 

A second group of incidental scenes seems far less connected 
with the action. They include only a few characters of secondary 
importance, or hitherto unknown to the audience, and deal with 
matters which have a very small bearing on the subject of the 
play. Wherefore should we in Macbeth, for instance, listen to 
the ravings of a drunken porter immediately after the climax of 
the murder scene and just before the still greater climax when the 
murder is discovered (II, 3)? Why should we find a piece of 
idle street gossip between Ross and an Old Man after the great 
commotion caused by this discovery (II, 4) ? Why again, in 
Hamlet, does the scene of Laertes's departure follow the one in 
which the prince hears for the first time of his dead father's wan- 
derings, while Polonius's elaborate instructions to Reynaldo 
follow the first apparition of the king's ghost to his son? There 
is in Julius Caesar a dialogue between Cicero and Casca (I, 3) 
which reminds us of the scene between Ross and the Old Man. 
It records similar wonderful omens. It takes place in the storm 
before the meeting of the conspirators, at the very time when 
Brutus's resolution hardens; it leads us away from the main 
purpose of the drama, while indirectly bringing us back to it 
through the atmosphere it creates. Further on in the play 
(III, 3), the short scene when Cinna the poet is put to death by 
a mad crowd, being mistaken for Cinna the conspirator, affords a 
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diversion and an anti-climax after the forum scene in which 
Antony rouses the populace against Caesar's murderers. 

Shakespeare was fond of such ironical contrasts. They fre- 
quently take the form of a humorous monologue coming after a 
tragic climax. The Fool's prophecy follows on the mad ravings 
of King Lear (III, 2), just as Edgar's monologue provides some 
relief after the mock trial (III, 6). The latter sounds very 
much like a Greek chorus philosophizing on some dreadful 

occurrence: 

When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone suffers, suffers most i' the mind, 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 

Thus, the concluding chorus in (Edipus: 

Lo, he is fallen, and around great storms and the outreaching sea! 
Therefore, O Man, beware, and look toward the end of things that be, 
The last of nigbts, the last of days; and no man's life account as gain 
Ere the full tale be finished and the darkness find him without pain. 

There are striking differences between the typical incidental 
scene of the Shakespearean drama and the adventitious chorus of 
the Greek tragedy. The latter ranges from the most common- 
place comment on the events just witnessed to some entirely de- 
tached piece of lyrical poetry. The first always preserves some 
connection with the story and does not reach the same height of 
poetical inspiration. But both aim at creating a timely diversion 
in order to relax the tension of the tragedy and give the audience 
some breathing space in order to realize all that is past and to 
prepare themselves for what is to come. Whether this is done 
through the introduction of extraneous songs and solemn hymns 
or through some humorous or matter-of-fact episode, the result 
is the same. Our imagination may be as much refreshed by a 
piece of street gossip as by hearing the strains of great music. 
Shakespeare favors the more familiar and intimate method. 
He wants us never to forget that while great kings are murdered 
and the world is shaken by the most violent commotions, people 
are 'still living, walking, eating, singing along the road. This 
feeling is in the background of all his tragedies, it forms the very 
atmosphere in which his heroes move. To strip the drama of the 
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scenes which provide this atmosphere is to cut out a figure from a 
picture and isolate it from its surroundings. It alters all the 
values of color and design. It takes all relief from the perform- 
ance, which becomes strained and artificial, piling up effect upon 
effect to such an extent that the tension becomes unbearable. It 
produces exactly the same result which would follow the sup- 
pression of the chorus. The latter has never, I suppose, been 
contemplated, owing to the moderate length of the Greek tragedy. 
It would be, if anything, more justifiable. The principle which 
ought to guide the producer of dramas such as Hamlet or Othello, 
which it is obviously impossible to produce in their entirety, ought 
to be the preservation of a certain proportion between trivial 
incidents and great scenes. 

The incidental scenes and the chorus must be preserved, not on 
account of a scrupulous respect for the original, but because they 
are essential to the general effect of the drama. They are to be 
maintained, not so much for their intrinsic beauty as for the 
beauty they confer on the more striking episodes. 

We possess in the history of literature an example of tragedy 
without chorus and an example of drama without incidental 
scenes. It would be futile to compare the tragedy of Corneille 
and Racine to that of Sophocles and Euripides. The French 
tragics seldom reach the bedrock of human nature; the passions 
of their heroes are severely controlled by the laws and conven- 
tions of a disciplined and highly cultured society. The need for 
relaxation is therefore felt to a far less degree, but, in spite of this, 
it is easy to realize what the French tragedy has lost through the 
substitution for the chorus of the confident and confidente when we 
read Esther and Athalie, in which, exceptionally, the chorus is 
again introduced. In the same way, though Shakespeare ex- 
erted a considerable influence on Victor Hugo and his followers, 
the failure of the French romantic drama in the nineteenth cen- 
tury must be largely attributed to the efforts made by modern 
dramatists to adapt their works to the exigencies of the modern 
stage; that is to say, while breaking with the three unities, to 
concentrate the action as much as possible within a few scenes of 
striking effect. Here again the rule is proved by the exception, 
Alfred de Musset, who makes frequent use of the incidental scene, 
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being the only romantic playwright whose work does not savor of 
melodrama. 

The views of our contemporary dramatists with regard to 
chorus and incidental scenes are difficult to ascertain, owing to 
the very small number of historical or legendary plays which are 
given the honor of a public production. There are, however, 
some evident signs pointing towards the restoration of such es- 
sential parts of the technique of the stage. Consciously or un- 
consciously, our contemporary poets realize the mistake from 
which the modern stage has suffered so long. Maeterlinck in the 
earliest part of his career (1890-1898) re-introduced the incidental 
scenes into French dramatic works. Pelleas and Melisande, for 
instance, contains some typical examples of episodes which are, if 
anything, still more remote from the story of the play than any 
incidental scenes to be found in the Shakespearean theatre. His 
example has been followed more recently by Claudel, in L'An- 
noncefaite a, Marie, and by John Drinkwater, who has again given 
a prominent part to the chorus in his Abraham Lincoln. 

Not taking into account the mediaeval mystery and morality 
play, human genius has been able to create only two forms of 
serious plays : the tragedy, in which unity of time and place are 
generally observed, and the drama, in which the action is broken 
up into as many scenes as the imagination of the author may pro- 
vide. It is doubtful whether any new form will be invented 
independently of these two fundamental types. But whether 
the one or the other of these types be adopted, the chorus in the 
first case, and the incidental scenes in the second, may be con- 
sidered as intimately attached to it and as providing the subtlest 
means of dramatic expression which literary tradition has been 
able to create. 

Emile Cammaebts. 



